“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wor 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things w 
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The present number completes the 
third volume of the Berean ; and the Ed- 
itor rejoices in being able to congratulate 
his patrons,on the advancement of the 
cause of vital Christianity, in one section, 
at least, of the religious community, not- 
withstanding the dark and threatening 
cloud that has hung, portentous, over us ; 
and even burst upon the heads of many, 
who have been constrained to fly, as with 
their lives in their hands. 


Although we have looked, with no lit- 
tle satisfaction, for months past, to the 
‘close of this volume, as toa period when 
our labour in this field might be dispen- 
sed with: yet as many of the subscribers 
are anxious that the work should not be 
suspended, we have issued proposals for 
its continuance monthly, at one dollar per 
cnunum ; and under this modification it 
will be resumed, frrovided. such encou- 
ragement be extended, as will warrant the 
measure. Our present subscribers will 
be considered as patrons to the monthly 
paper, unless notice be given to the con- 
trary. 


There appears tobe room and service 
still for such a publication as the Berean. 
There exists much excitement, and 
commotion in what is called the religious 
world. This excitement having invaded 
the hitherto tranquil Society of Friends, is 
calculated to produce a more general in- 
terest than has been usually felt on these 
occasions. ‘Toexamine the merits of this 
controversy—to mark its progression ; its 
tendency ; the objects and prospects of 
the parties concerned ; and to appreciate 
its results; are all matters that will come 
fairly within the scope and design of the 
Berean, if continued ; and which, if pro- 
perly handled, and care taken to avoid 
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stirring up the angry passions, cannot fail, 
we think, to be useful to an inquiring com- 
munity. 


We have added, in this number, ano- 
ther interesting example of persecution, 
the same, in its character, with the one 
published in the last. Every reader will 
be struck with the similarity that main- 
tains between that spirit and those feel- 
ings which unfolded themselves on these 
occasions, and those which are now man- 
ifested in @quarter where peace and har- 
mony have so long predominated. Al- 
thoygh a sliding off from first principles 
has been, more or less, the condition in 
which most religious sects have, sooner 


or later, fallen: yet it was hardly to 
be expected that any amongst the So- 
‘ciety of Friends, could ever so far 
‘lose sight of that sfiritual foundation, 


which was laid with the suffering, and 
cemented with the blood of their ances- 
tors, as to persecute their brethren, on ac- 
count of the mere e2‘erna/s of religion: 
about abstract points or propositions, con- 
cerning which a great diversity of oftinion 
has prevailed among the most pious of 
every age. But we firmly believe that if 
those who are the object of this persecu- 
tion, keep in their places—preserve their 
ranks in righteousness—that it will tend 
totheir purification: and that the church 
will again come forth “ Asa bride adorned 
for her husband’; and the voice will be 
heard—* Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, 


and they shall be his people, and God him-, 


self shall be with them, and be their God. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain, for the for- 
mer things are passed away.” 
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DOCTRINE OF SATISFACTION. 


« A further efficacy, it is well known, 
as been usually coatended for, though 
different views are entertained of its na- 


ture. Some of these views may be easily | 
shown to be encumbered with difficulties, | 


or lead to consequences, which compel us 
to reject them. ‘Thus we cannot hesitate 
for one moment, to pronounce the popular 


notion, that the sufferings of Christ oper- | 
ate on God, by making satisfaction to his | 
is wholly foreign from its nature, argues 


justice, and thus disposing or enabling 


him to feel or extend compassion to his | 
sinning and penitent offspring, as unscrip- — 


tural, absurd, and impious ; for it gees to 
vob the Deity of his unalterable attributes 


of love and mercy, and convert him into | 
an unfeeling and changeful tvrant, whose | 
induigeuce and favour must be purchased ! 


_with the price of blood. The justice, 
which is spoken of, and which is supposed 


is not the justice of a father, not justice in 
the best and noblest sense of the term, an 
exalted and Godlike quality, which dis- 


careless and obdurate. It delights in 
mercy still more than in judgment. Its 


| favourite work and object, in fact, are to 


inspire in the offender sorrow and regret 
for having offended; to encourage his 
repentance, and urge him to perfect it; 
to watch over and cherish within him ali 
good affections ; finally, to enrich his soul 
with genuine, exalted and heavenly virtue 
as the source of all true peace and happi- 
ness. ‘To withhold compassion from a 
penitent, and therefore deserving object, 


a spirit of severity, and partakes of a 
character of substantial injustice. We 
cannot ascribe such a spirit and character 


i 


to God without blotting out his venerable 
perfections, effacing his divinity, divesting 
him not merely of the affections of a Fa- 
ther, but of all the attributes of a moral 
being.” 

“The notion that Christ’s sufferings 


to be satisfied by the sufferings of Jesus, | were intended to satisfy divine justice, 


| though not yet abandoned, is not, perhaps, 
| as prevalent now, as it has been in some 


, former times. A more modern theory is, 


tinguishes between the penitent and im- 


penient, which chastens that it may re- 
form sin, which makes use of gentle invi- 
tatious of love, and soft whispers of hope, 


which resorts to severity only when | 


miider methods have been exhausted, ; 


and employs no more of it than is needed 
to accomplish the ends of benevolence by 


bringing the wanderer back to God, to | 


virtue, and to happiness. No: It is nar- 


row, vindictive justice; arbitrary will, | 


justice viewed not so much the property 


of the best, as of the most despotic na- | 


tures; not so much the quality of a moral 


agent, as a sort of abstract phantom, 
having feelings, views and interests of its 
own, jealous of its dignity, and suspicious 
of insult, rigorous, implacable, revenge- 
ful; demanding a full equivalent of suf- 


fering for every offence. Justice of the | 
former kind, moral justice, which is the | 
only justice we can without impiety as- 


cribe to the Deity, includes compassion as 


part of itself. It does not exact of the | 
reformed transgressor the punishment | 
which is due only to hardened and | 
It shudders at the | 


persevering iniquity. 
idea of inflicting on the penitent the same 


that the sacrifice of an exalted victim, 
though not viewed in the light of a satis- 


| faction, and not designed to operate on 
God, was necessary to display his hatred 


of iniquity, and maintain the respect due 
to his laws ; that to pardon sin without it 


| would produce contempt for his justice, 
| and thus defeat the ends of moral govern- 


ment. This mode of viewing the subject 
_uppears equally erroncous with that just 
noticed. it drops, to be sure, some of the 
more odious features of the old system ; 
it partakes a little more of the vague and 
mystical; its absurdity is not quite as pal- 
pable, but it is equally repugnant to rea- 
son and to the uniform sense of the sacred 
writings. 

“ How God manifests his love of justice 
and abhorrence of sin, by inflicting on a 
deserving object the sufferings due only to 
the undeserving, or, for it resolves itself 
into thisat last, by punishing the inno- 
cent to let the guilty escape, is more 
than we are able to comprehend. The 
very reverse of this would seem to 
follow. ‘The spectacle of a sinless being 


i 
i 


stretched on the cross to expiate the 
crimes of the wicked, or prepare the way 


chastisement, which is inflicted on the i for their forgiveness, far from inspiring « 
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reverence for God’s moral attributes, is, | doomed to undergo chustisement in their 
stead. 


according to our view, fitted effectually to 
weaken or destroy it. It would furnish 
as strong an argument of his injustice and 
cruelty as could possibly be offered to our 
minds. The greatness of our Lord’s suf- 
ferings, voluntarily met to redeem us from 
the dominion and punishment of sin, 
should certainly cause us to reflect on the 
bitter and tremendous consequences of 
persevering init. Somuch would not have 
been undergone to avert from us any tri- 
fling evil. But when we are told, that 
those sufferings, instead of being viewed 


as a sacrifice made in the cause of virtue | 


and humanity, are to be regarded as an 
exhibition designed to illustrate God’s su- 
preme regard tor justice, and without 
which he would have been compelled, in 
order to secure the ends of his government, 
to punish sin to the utmost, though wept 
ever and forsaken, we are amazed at the 
extraordinary suggestion; and are teimpt- 
ed to ask, what sort of justice is that, a 
fear of which must be inspired by the 
shedding of such precious blood? And 
what sort of government that, which rests 
on such justice as its basis? Surely it is 
not a government, which would be per- 
mitted to stand on earth an hour. 

“ We cannot, therefore, admit the hy- 
pothesis, that the sufferings of Christ were 
intended to display Gsod’s justice, or be a 
substitute for the never-ending punish- 
ment, wuich, we are told, he must have 
inflicted without it, alike on the penitent 
and impenitent. It is not needed to secure 
the honour of his laws, and, if it were 
needed for this purpose, it utterly fails of 
accomplishing it. ‘The honour of God’s 
Taws is sufficiently provided for, we con- 
ceive, by the assurance, that we must re- 
pent and submit tohis will and commands, 
as the only condition of pardon ; and it we 
persist in impenitence we shall in no wise 
go unpunished. We do not see what con- 
sideration could be better fitted to inspire 
respect for those laws. Obey and live, 

rdisobey and perish ; repent and be for- 
given, continue impenitent and suffer, is 
language, which must affect our hearts, if 
any language can. Those who remain 
deaf to such language, would hardly, we 
think, be deterred from sin and won to 
goodness by the spectagle of a substitute 


“Suppose that an earthly monarch 
should make proclamation to his rebel- 
lious subjects of a remote province to the 
following effect. I am long-suffering and 
gracious, and not willing that ye should 
perish in your rebellion; I therefore sent 
among you one, who partook of my own 
greatness, and was the heir of my throne, 
to persuade you to submit and resume 
your allegiance. But though merciful, 
my love of justice and desire to maintain 
the authority of my jaws rendered it im- 
possible for me to pardon you simply upon 


_ repentance and a return of duty ; I there- 


fore permitted you to take my messenger, 


' who was my son and equal, and, in your 


blindness and malice, to bring him before 
your tribunal, and aftera disorderly trial, 
during which no crime or fault was prov- 
ed against him, to drag him to the place 
of execution, and there puthim to death 
in the manner in which ye were wont to 
put to death the vilest malefactors. By 
this transaction my firm regard for justice 
is made manifest, the honour of my laws 
is rendered safe, and I am now author- 
ized to exercise my prerogative of pardon 
towards such of you as repent and become 
in future my dutiful subjects. —This com- 
munication, we believe, would be receiv- 
ed with one uniform feeling of contempt, 
disgust, and horror. We are sure it 
would be for nothing so ill fitted as te in- 
spire reverence for its author, or respect 
for its administration and laws. Yet such 
is precisely the language, in which the 
hypothesis alluded to supposes God to 
address his creatures.” 
Christian Register. 


THE TRIAL 
OF THOMAS EMLIN. 


“Thomas Emlyn was born in England 
in 1633; and was educated for the minis- 
try among thecissenters. Ifwemay safe- 
ly form an opinion of his character from 
his writings, and from what is said of him 
by his biographer, he was a man of strong 
powers of mind, a sincere inquirer atter 
the truth, amiable in his temper, exem- 
plary in his deportment, and an impres- 


sive and useful preacher. He began to 


| | 
i 
' 
| 
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preach in England. But before he was 
settled in the ministry, Dr. Sherlock’s | them, and offered to leave the congrega- 
| tion peaceably, that they might choose 
ed. His tritheistic manner of explaining | 


the subject shocked the mind of Mr, Em- | place.’ But Mr. Boyse stated the matter 


toa meeting of the Dublin ministers for 
tie doctrine, and finally to dissent from it. | advice. At their request Mr. Emlyn met 
The Countess of Donegel, in Ireland, be- | them, and freely conversed cn the subject. 
ing in England, became acquainted with | 


Mr. Emlyn, and invited him to be her | sent to the scriptures, but not to their ex- 


* Vindication of the Trinity’? was publish- 


Syn; led him first to doubt the truth of 


chaplain. He complied; and the next 
vear he went with her toIreland. While 
on a visit at Dublin, he preached one dis-- 
course to a congregatoin of dissenters, 
which was then under the care of two 


ministers, Mr. Daniel Williams, and Mr. | 
Joseph Bovse. By this discourse he gain- | be called torether, stated to them hiscase, 
ed the esteem of the congregation, and | 
prepared the way for a call to the minis- | 
try among them. Mr. Williamsleft the | 
parish and went to England. Mr. Emlyn 


| unwilling to part with him in such an ab- 
also returned to England; but soon af- | 


ter received a pressing request to go to 
Dublia and supply the place of Mr. Wil- 
liams. In 1691 he complied with the in- 
vitation. Between him and his colleague 


Mr. Boyse, and between him and the par- | 


ish, there was great friendship for eleven | young children to leave behind him. But 
vears. In his preaching he avoided adis- | notwithstanding all these afflictions, as 


. soon as he had left Dublin, his brethren 


cussion of the questions relating to the 
‘Trinity, and endeavoured to instruct, his 


people in things which they could better 


understand, and which he believed to be 
of more useful tendency. But on the 
other ‘hand, he was-careful to keep a con- 
science void of offence towards God, and 
to use no language in his preaching which 
would convey ideas contrary to his own 
views oftruth. His care in these respects 
was observed by one of his parishioners, 
who had studied divinity, but afterwards 
became a_ physician. 
friend to Mr. Emlyn, but became jealous 
that he wasa dissenter from the popular 
creed. He communicated his suspicions 


to Mr. Boyse: and with him he visited | 


Mr. Emlyn, and stated to him his appre- 
hensions. Mr. Emlyn had too much. in- 
tegrity to dissemble in such a case. In 
his narrative of the affair he says, ‘IT now 
thought myself bound as a Christian to 
declare my faith openly in so great a 
point; and freely owned myself convinced, 


3s alone the Supreme Being.—I told them 


The Dr. was a. 


the most 


I had noaim to make any strife among 


another, if they pleased, to supply my 


He professed to be ready to give his ‘ as- 


plications of them.’ Upon this first and 
only conference of about two hours, they 
proceeded the same day to cast off a bro- 


. ther with whom they had long been in fel 


lowship. 
“Mr. Emlyn then caused his parish to 


thanked them for their kindness to him, 
and requested a dismission. ‘They were 
filled with surprise and sorrow, and were 


rupt manner. Jt was agreed that he 
should go to England for some weeks, that 
there might be time for consideration. 
His affliction was great ; he had but, re- 
cently been called to part with a beloved 
wife, a son, and a mother, and he had twa 


in the ministry began to display their mis- 


| guided zeal by raising a public clamour to 


prepossess the minds of people against 
him: and not content with this, they sent 
leciers to London to prevent his being 
treated with respect in that city. 

“ Max. Emlyn tarried in England about 
ten weeks, and then returned to Dublin to 
take care of his family. But such, was the 
situation in which he found himself, in con- 
sequence of the unkind and abusive con- 
duct of the clergy, that he was induced to 
publish a pamphlet containing his opinions 
and his arguments. ‘This he entitled a 
‘Humble Inquiry into the scripture ac- 
count of Jesus Christ.” He intended to 
depart for England in a few days after the 
work wasprinted. Buta vindictive pros- 
ecution was commenced; he was arrest- 
ed and indicted forblasphemy. The pas- 
sages in the pamphlet on which the charge 
was founded were copied into the indict- 


, Ment; and the accusers doubtless select 
that the God and Father of Jesus Christ | 


ed those passages which were deemed 
exceptiorable. shall 
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therefore give a copy of the Indict- 
ment :— 

“« The jury for our sovereign Lady the 
Queen, upon their oaths say and present, 
that Zhomas Emlyn, of the city of Dub- 
lin, Gent. not having God before his eyes, 
nor yielding reverence to the true and or- 
thedox holy Christian religion, establish- 
ed in the kingdom of Ireland ; but being 
whoily moved by the instigation of the 
devil, and presumptiously treating of the 
divinity of our Saviour and Redeemer Je- 
sus Christ, did on the eighth day of Feb. 
in the first year of the reign of our Sov- 
ereign Lady Anne, by the grace of God, 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Queen, defender of the faith, &c. at Mer- 
chants-key, in the parish of St. Owen, in 
the ward of St. Owen, the county of the 
city of Dublin aforesaid, by torce and 
arms, namely, by sword, stick, &c. write 
and cause to be printed, a certain infa- 
mous and scandalous libel, entitled, ‘ An 
humble inguiry into the Scripture account 
of Jesus Christ, or a short argument con- 
cerning his Deity and glory according to 
the Gospels ;’ in which libel he, the said 
Thomas Emlyn, didimpiously, blasphe- 
mously, falsely and maliciously assert, af- 
firm, and declare in these English words 
following, namely ;—‘ I seeno reason there 
will be to oppose those Unitarians who 
think him [meaning Jesus Christ} to bea 
sufficient Saviour and Prince, though he 
be not the only supreme God. Nor can 
any with reason attempt to prove him to 
be such from his works and office, as king 
of his church, since it is implied that as 
such he must do homage to God the Fath- 
er, in delivering up his kingdom to him, 
and the very expression to God the Fath- 
er makes it plain that there is no God the 

* Son in the same sense, or in the same su- 
preme essence with the Father. So then 
Jesus Christ in his highest capacity being 
inferior to the Father, how can he be the 
same God to which he is subject, or of the 
same rank and dignity ? So that I may 
safely say thus much, that the blessed Je- 
sus has declared himself not to be su- 
preme God or equal to the Father as 
plainly as words could speak, or in brief 
express.’—And he the said Thomas Em- 
lyn did on the day and year aforesaid, at 
Merchants-key aforesaid, in the parish 


and ward aforesaid, in the county and, ci- 
ty aforesaid, publish the said infamous apd 
and scandalous libel with intention to dis- 
turb the peace and tranquility of this 
kingdom, to seduce the pious, true and 
faithful subjects of our said Lady the 
Queen, from the true and sacred Christian 
faith and religion, established in this king- 
dom of Ireland, to the evil and pernicious 
example of others and against the peace 
of our said Lady the Queen, who now is, 
her crown and dignity, &c.’ 


“The trial was before the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice ; six or seven bishops attended ; two 
archbishopstook thebench. The Queen’s 
counsel conducted the prosecution with 
great heat and fury. It behoved them to 
prove that Mr. Emlyn wrote the book, 
and that the passages quoted were a blas- 
phemous libel. ‘They had no witness te 
testify that the book was written by him, 
but they maintained that ‘strong pre- 
sumption wasas good asevidence.? When 
the question occurred, whether the pas- 
sages in the indictment amounted to blas- 
phemy, Mr. Emlyn wished to be heard in 
his own defence ; but this privilege was 
denied him. ‘The Judge in an angry tone 
proceeded to sum up the evidence and to 
charge the Jury ; and that they might be 
sufficiently intimidated, he reminded them 
thatif they acquitted Mr. Emlyn, ‘the 
bishops were there.” The Jury retired; 
but soon the Lord Chief Justice sent to 


hasten them; they returned with a ver- 
dict, guilty. 


“The attorney general then desired 
that Mr. Emlyn might have the ‘ honour 
of a pillory.’ His sentence however was, 
that he should suffer ‘a year’s imprison- 
ment—pay a fine of one thousand pounds, 
lie in prison till the fine be paid, and find 
security for good behaviour during life.’ 
He was told that the pillory was the pun- 
ishment due, but because he was a man 
of letters it was not inflicted. The judge 
was also careful to magnify his own mer- 
cy by reminding Mr. Emlyn, that in Spain 
or Portugal the punishment would have 
been burning. Mr. Emlyn was then 
treated like an infamous -malefactor; a 
paper was placed on his breast, and he 
was led about the court as an object of 
derision, and for a warning to others to 


| 
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beware of inquiring into the truth of pop- 
ular orthodoxy. 


“ The fine was so enormous that it was 


he was imprisoned for more than two 
years. Then the fine was reduced to 
seventy pounds, and paid. Buta greedy 
archbishop who, as the Queen’s Almoner 
considered himself entitled to one shilling 
in every pound of the whole fine, demand- 
ed his fee of this suffering man; nor would 


impossible for Mr. Emlyn to pay it; and | 


i 
| 
' for he will render tridulation to them who 
| have troubled others; but to them who 


he finally accept a less sum than twenty | 


pounds! 


“In his narrative Mr. Emlyn gives the | 


following account of the treatment he re- 
ceived while in prison: ‘During this 
more than two whole years imprisomnent, 
my former acquaintance were altogether 


destitute of kindness. 


excepting Mr. Boyse, vouchsafed me so_ 


much as the small office of humanity in | who have persecuted me, only from a 
visiting me when in prison; nor had they | 


so much pity on the soui of their erring | 


brother (as they thought him) asto seek | 


toturn him from the error of his ways. | 


These my familiars with whom I have prison, he went to London, where he ob- 


lived so many years in intimate society | 
never once made the attempt,nor discour- | 


sed with me about it, from the first time I | 


met and declared my sentiments to them ; | Dublin, and died in July 1741, aged 78. 


, The day before his death, he was visited 


and yet I had never been backward to en- 


ter into sober argument, orto hearken to | 


reasonable evidences. 


Thus I continued long under close 
confinement without much appearance of 
relief—contented with this, that I knew 
for whom, and for what I suffered. Mr. 
Boyse made several attempts for my lib- 
erty: whose kindness I thankfully ac- 
knowledge, in that with great concern and 
much labour he pursued it from time to 
time ; which has abundantly confirmed 
my affection and respect to him, and ex- 
tinguished all uneasy resentments. I am 
sensible that what he did against me, was 
with regret and grief, what he did for 
me, was with choice and pfileasure. So 

hat I hope that nothing in this history 


far as he could without the loss of hisown 
reputation. 


“* But,’ says Mr. Emlyn, ‘still there 
remains another and more righteous judg- 
ment, where all both high and low shall 
stand and await the sentence of the Great 
Judge and Bishop of souls, who will sure- 
ly reverse all erroneous judgments here ; 


- 


For 
‘they shall have judgment without mer- 
cy who have showed nomercy.’ But I 


be the portion of any who have injured 


'me. Andas I hope the good God will 


estranged from me.’—‘ Of all men the dis- | forgive me, if I have erred, since he 


senting ministers of Dublin were the most _ knows it is with sincerity, and that I suf- 


Not one of them, | 


fer for what Itake tobe his truth and 
glory; so I also hope he will pardon them 


' mistaken zeal; for they did it ignorantly 
in unbelief.’ 


“ After Mr. Emlyn was released from ~ 


tained a small congregation, to which he 
steadily preached. He lived thirty six 
years from the time he left the prison in 


_by several of his friends. He rose from 
his bed and conversed cheerfully with 


| them, and expressed ‘ great satisfaction 
, inthe testimony of a good conscience, 
| that in godly sincerity he had his con- 
| versation in the world; and that what he 


| 


had done, was not, and could not be from 
| worldly views, but as he judged for the 


_ henour of God and the truth of the gos- 
| pel” ‘There is,’ said he, ‘such a thing» 


as joy in the Holy Ghost. I have known 
it, and oh, how much it is beyond all the 
joys of this world!’ At the same time 
he expressed a very grateful sense of the 
goodness of God in supporting and com- 
forting him under all the trials he had 


| passed through, and a humble sense of 


! his own unworthiness, saying, ‘I think it 


shall be any diminution of his great worth || a very proper address for a man to leave 
and good temper; who endeavoured to | the world with—Lord 6¢ merciful to ine 


allay the common odium against me, as} a@ einner. 
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| are troubled, rest and freace: and they 
have conscientiously erred, will 
TS”?! || surely fare better than those who have 
ee | heartily and daily pray, this may never 
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EDUCATION.—An Extract. 


“It is not generally considered, how 
early children notice and remember ev- 
ery thing which is transacted before 
them. Dothey not acquire more simple 
ideas, either correct or erroneous, during 
the first, than any succeeding year of their 
lives? They are all eye, all ear, and their 
predominant faculty is imitation. But 
children never display deceit and cruelty, 
pride, enmity, and revenge, till they have 
had opportunities of copying them from 
the conduct of others. 

“If they see any person turn in a pas- 
sion and kick the dog or cat, which hap- 
pens unfortunately to come too near his 
feet ; if they hear him arrogantly and 
eontemptuously threaten one whom he 
considers as his inferior; or if they see 
him use some trick or circumvention, to 
deceive his companion—as these seem 
more striking and energetic than better 
actions, and draw more attention from 
spectators, they are more certainly copied 
upon the first occasion. Such ingenious, 
though misguided sallies of the infant 
powers, are apt to please the inconsider- 
ate parent, who gives them the sanction 
of a smile; or what is still worse, relates 
them boastingly before the child. 

“In more advanced childhood, when 
these habits become confirmed and trou- 
blesome, the parent, who now considers 
them the fruits of imputed sin, begins to 
meet the same exploits with reproof and 
punishment, which he has previously 
cherished with complacency and ap- 
plause. Here is added the example of 
inconsistency and caprice, while hard- 
heartedness and passion are perfected. 
At the same time, notwithstanding these 
well intended—but unhappy efforts of 
some of its guardians, the weight of ex- 
ample too generally continues to favour 
itsfaults. In illustration ot these remarks, 
it is observable that a child always falls 
mto the corruption to which he is most 
exposed. If, for example, he is bred ina 
family where every little retaliation is 
pursued and lauded, revenge will become 


“Sweet to his soul as honey to the taste.’ 


A young lady of our acquaintance raised 
By vindigtive parents, had some perplex- 
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ity in fixing to her mind, a stick of wood 
upon the fire ; and after she had succeed- 
ed, was observed pelting it with much ap- 
parent satisfaction. Being interrogated 
with regard to her design, she very 
promtly answered, ‘I was determined to 
master it.” 

«“ Another practice from which children 
suffer great and lasting injury, is to laugh 
at, or ridicule their little artless attempts 
to rehearse what they hear, or perform 
what they have seen, and frequently when 
itis of the most laudable nature. This 
will immediately rise, as a strong barrier 
across the path of their improvement. 
Persuasion, threats, and punishment, 
must now be resorted to, with much in- 
jury and little success, in order to induce 
them to undertake what would otherwise 
have been performed with facility and 
delight. 

“ But there is perhaps another evil of 
still greater importance, resulting from 
the same treatment. Instead of inspiring 
them with charity and commiseration for 
the mistakes and weaknessoftheirfellows, 
it inspires them with contempt, derision, 
and hardness of heart. . 

“Partiality, where children are under 
the care of their own parents, is so unnat- 
ural, and its consequence so admonishing, 
that, upon a superficial view, we might 
conclude that it could not be prevalent. 
It must be owned, however, that it has often 
existed in the parental bosom, (though 
much more in practice) and that it still 
exists ina very fatal degree.—If we en- 
quire for the cause of that mortal hatred 
whichCain bore towards his brother Abel 
we shall find it in the treatment, which 
there is every reason to believe he expe- 
rienced. For, being the first born, he 
was caressed, no doubt, beyond measure 
till the birth of his brother, to whom 
much of the parental fondness he had en- 
joyed, would be unquestionably transfer- 
red. Hence would spring up the poison 
shoots of jealousy and strife. If these lit- 
tle competitions were decided by the pa- 
rent, without much regard to justice and 
reason, as it is the custom with many now, 
to determine in favour of the younger, 
their growth, under this supposition, must 
have been thrifty and sure. Accordingly 
we find that Cam was not ‘ reconciled to 
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his brother,’ and ‘ to his offering the Lord Mid pleasure’s smile, by sorrow crost. 
had not respect.’ ‘And Cain was very | ¢ 


wroth, and rose up against Abel his bro- 
ther and slew him.’ ” 


Inquirer for Truth. 


" Selected for the Berean. 


CONSCIENCE. 


There is a light no eye can see, 

‘There is a voice which breathes in me: 
It is of fine celestial birth, 

It is a voice too soft for earth; 

I feel it when no light is near, 

It whispers when no sound I hear ; 

It follows whereso’er I go, 

It calis me from the depths of wo; 

My darkened fate its beams assuage, 
And guides me through my pilgrimage ; 
Forever glowing in my breast, 

The harbinger of endless rest. 


Oh! Thou, whose tender love outlives 

The woes and follies nature gives; 

From Thee, whose. works o’er time en- 
dure, 

Yescends the light of conscience pure ; 
From Thee, whose smile all nature seeks, 
That still small voice divinely speaks. 

Tt tells me all thy gifts are good— 

It fills my soul with gratitude. 

In life’s fair hour, when pleasure glowed, 
To virtue’s side it softly wooed ; 

Taught me that Thou wer’t ever near, 
My path to guide, my hopes to cheer. 


?Tis not when wrung with anguish keen, 
Tl’ affection of the heart is seen; 

Oh! no, it cannot probe despair, 

The darkness of the grave is there ; 
”Tis not, in death-bed terror thrown, 
The virtue of the soul is known; 

The pang of nature cannot give 

The silent hope which bids it live. 


Oh! no, Thine image frowns severe, 

Thy judgments and thy wrath appear. 

But oh! ’tis one long hope of Thee, 

A lite of patient piety, 

In humble trust, which breathes of 
Heaven, 

The worship of the heart is given. 


What life so good, from error free, 
Would cancel what it owes to Thee ? 
The zeal that in thy service glows, 

Feels but the eternal debt it owes. 

Qh! never from my inmost mind, 
Where thy blest image lives enshrined, 
From earliest youth to latest age, 

Shall fade thy love from memory’s page ; 
Shall one of all thy gifts be lost, 


Jh! no; I felt thy grace received; 
By good enjoyed, by hope bereaved ; 
No grief so cold, no hour so gay, 
Could draw me from thyself away. 


If buoyed by pride, one wandering thought 

Could by the alluring world be caught, 

That faithful light, that voice so true, 

Gave all thy goodness to my view. 

It silenced not the glow of mirth, 

But warned me of its transient birth, 

And checked each thought, which seem- 
ed to bless 

With hopes of earthly happiness. 

It said not, that I must not mourn ; 

But tears to endless joys would turn ; 

And short and fleeting is the breath 

Which leads us to the sleep of death ; 

Though dark may be our nig)st of gloom, 

Life dawns eternal o’er the tomb. 


Oh! Thou, to whose devotion true, 
The brightest of my hours I drew: 
Forever loved! no change shall see 
The coldness of my zeal for Thee, 
Give me, O give me, light divine, 

And make thy promised blessing mine. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Editor of the Berean offers to his 
subscribers, and others, PROPOSALS, to 
issue that paper MONTHLY, instead of 
every two weeks, as hitherto, at one dol- 
lar per aunum, payable in advance. If 
no notice be sent him to the contrary, his 
present subscribers will be considered as 
patrons to the future work, and will be 
called on accordingly. The Berean, un-— 
der the proposed modification, will be 
conducted as heretofore, except that a 
portion of its columns may be occasion- 
ally occupied with a diterary subject, and 
with a short summary of such European 
and Domestic intelligence, as shall be 
deemed of general interest. 


Numbers from the commencement of 
the work can be furnished to future sub- 
scribers.—Remittances madeonly to B. 
Webb, orthe Editor. Subscriptions not 
received for less than six months: and 
if continued any longer, not less than a 
year. Letters must be post-paid. 
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